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A CASE OF RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH 


Pustic APPOINTMENTS AND Private Practice. 


The appointment of a medical officer in the ranks 
of practising surgeons is still common, and the ap- 
4nintment of a veterinary officer who is not chiefly 
employed in private practice is exceedingly rare. 
Logically there is no defence for giving men offices 
which place them in the position of being able to 
screen their friends and annoy their rivals. The 
average honest man in such a position simply takes 
life as easily as he can, attending regularly to his 
private practice and performing his official duties 
without superfluous zeal or energy. Every now and 
then some awkward case crops up in which he is 
obliged to choose between doing his official duty and 
losing a client, or making an enemy of a neighbour- 
ing practitioner. If such conflicts became common 
his position would be unbearable, but this stage is 
seldom reached, because as the official duties increase 
there is a concurrent recognition by authorities of 
their importance, and then the public and private 
employments are separated. 

Only a very few years ago conflicts were becoming 
rather common in large districts where medical 
officers retained their private practice. Now in all 
large centres of population the medical officer is re- 
quired to give his whole time to the official work. In 
districts where the duties are very limited economy 
necessitates the appointment being given to some 
practitioner who treats it as an additional client and 
does what comes in his way. As the importance of 
the work of medical officers gradually invades the 
brain of bumbledom, so gradually are appointments 
given only to men whose whole time and interests are 
devoted to the one duty. 

Veterinary science has not yet obtained its full recog- 
nition, and veterinary officers to advise and assist local 
authorities are viewed much as were medical officers 40 
years ago. Authorities muddle on somehow with the 
aid of their clerks and lawyers until a veterinary subject 
of unusual importance appears. Then if the Chairman 
fails to obtain guidance from his coachman or gardener, 
a veterinary practitioner is employed to assist. This 
sort of thing does well enough so long as very little re- 
sponsibility rests upon the practitioner and no great 
publicity is given to the messing and muddling of the 
Authority, Quite a different condition obtains when the 
duties are recognised by the law and the public—when 
responsibility and authority are both given to veterin- 
arlans. These new conditions have arisen in Scotland, 
Where the Public Health Act has accepted the offices of 
ey surgeon as inspector of meat. We cannot 
orce local authorities to feel their responsibility, but we 
may rest certain that the public will. We must insist 
Upon our own members recognising their duty to the 
public and to their profession. A few more reports 
of cases in. Scotland which suggest ignorance or 
hegligence on the part of veterinary surgeons as to the 

tness of diseased or putrid carcases for human food, 


will lead to a 2 
fessional of the Act and to our pro 


IN A HORSE. 


By W. G. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S., St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 


In your issue of The Veterinary Record of the 18th 
of September last I noticed an article under the above 
heading, and having had under my care an animal 
that died from rupture of the stomach I think it 
would be interesting te tbe profession if I were to 
relate the circumstances of this particular case. 

The horse in question was a bay gelding, aged, the 
property of a quarry owner. Prior to the 26th of 


January the horse had beea heavily worked, drawing 


three tons at a time out of the quarry. He went off 
his feed, and according to a statement given by his 
driver he had had one or two slight attacks of colie¢ 
the week previous. On the 26th of January the 
horse was sent to my establishment for examination. 
I examined his mouth and rasped his teeth, thinking 
they were at fault, at the same time giving tonic 
medicine On the 27th of January he had another 
attack of colic when 12 miles from home. A colie 
draught was administered and in a few hours he was 
taken back to his own stable. Relaxation of the 
bowels followed. 

I saw the horse on Saturday the 29th, and was 
then informed of the attack of colic, also that he was 
not feeding any better, and that he drank little either 
of water or gruel. 

As I found he was losing condition very fast and 
becoming weaker I left him more tonic medicine, to 
be given in beer twice a day, with instructions to 
offer him gruel occasionally, and to feed him on soft 
food. 

I left word with the owner to let me know in 
two or three days as to whether he made any im- 
provement or not. I had no message concerning him 
until February 5th, when I was called in and found 
that he had had another attack of colic, and on 
examination I found his breathing natural, conjunc- 
tiva red and injected, pulse small and irregular, with- 
out any tympany of the abdomen, and the fieces 
firmer than when I last saw him. I gave him a 
draught containing : 


Oleum lini. Qj. 
Spt. Ether Nit. 
Chlorodyne zi. 


and left him quiet. I wasagain sent for on Sunday, 


February 6th, about 5 p.m., he having had another 
attack of colic, but on my arrival he was dead. The 


driver then told me how much brighter he appeared 


| at noon, and that he had eaten a bran mash and 
| drank some gruel, but when he went to feed him again 
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at 4 p.m. he found him down, breathing heavily, and 
in great pain. 

Upon making a post-mortem examination the 
following morning I found the stomach ruptured 
to the extent of about eight inches, and to all 


appearances the muscular coat must have been rup-, 


tured for several days. The liver was congested, the 
other organs in the abdominal cavity were quite 
healthy, as also were the lungs and heart. 

My reason for writing is to learn whether any 
other practitioner besides Mr. Howard has had a 
similar case, and whether it is possible for a horse to 
work for several days with the muscular coat of the 
stomach partially ruptured. I may also remark that 
in this case no signs of vomition were present. 


TETANUS TREATED BY ANTI-TETANIC 
SERUM, 
By E. J. Tuorsurn, M.R.C.V.S., Okehampton. 


As several articles have lately appeared in The 
Record on the above, subject I should like to add my 
experience as to the curative properties of the serum. 

Since being in practice in Okehampton I have had 
two cases of tetanus, one about a year ago, resulting 
from injuries, which recovered after two injections of 
the serum. The other occurred recently, the history 
of which is as follows : 

On Saturday, Feb. 5, a client asked me to give him 
a bottle of lotion for a horse’s knees, the animal hav- 
ing fallen and broken them. I let him have the 
lotion but did not see the horse. About nine o’clock 
the same ev2ning a message came from the owner 
requesting me to come and see the horse as it would 
not feed. On my arrival I found I had to deal with 


a case of tetanus. The symptoms were not then of |. 


an acute nature, elevation of the tail, slight trismus, 
and membrana nictitans partially protruding when 
animal was approached. 

On enquiry | ascertained that for two days there 
had been difficulty in getting the bit into the animal’s 
mouth. In the morning of the same day the wife of 
my client drove the horse into Okehampton market, 
she noticed he went stiff, and on going down a hill 
fell, breaking its knees. After a great deal of difficulty 
the horse was got on his legs and the journey con- 
tinued. After market the horse was again driven 
home, and soon after I was sent for. There was no 
history of any previous wound nor could I discover 
one, from which I conclude it was an idiopathic case. 
I had gone quite unprepared for a case of tetanus, and 
as it was nearly eleven o’clock and six miles distant 
from Okehampton I decided to come early in the 
morning armed with serum—a supply of which I 
fortunately had by me. I ordered everyone ont of 
the stable (half the village being there on my arrival) 
and told the owner to keep the horse perfectly quiet, 
and the stable dark to give a sloppy mash if he would 
take it. 

Sunday, Feb. 5th. On again seeing the patient [ 
found all the symptoms very much aggravated, in 
fact it was now a typical case of acute tetanus. 
Having boiled my hypodermic syringe I injected 3iiss. 


of the serum into the breast of the horse, told th 
owner to allow no one to go into the stable bat hip. 


self, or an attendant to whom the horse was accustome, 


Diet.—Sloppy mashes and linseed gruel. 

Monday, Feb. 7. Symptoms same as on previo 
day. Again injected iiss. of the serum and left ordey 
for same treatment to be pursued. 

Tuesday, Feb. 8. Patient had swaliowed thre 
mashes and gruels, otherwise appeared about th 
same. Gave another injection of 5liss. 

Wednesday Feb. 9th. Symptoms not quite » 
acute, jaws could be opened a little wider, patient hai 
moved about the box and had managed to swalloy 
several mashes. Again injected 5iiss. of serum. 

Patient continued in about the same state till Feb, 
12th, up towhich time he had received five injec. 
tions of the serum. All food consisting of a sloppy 
nature had becn partaken of. On Feb. 18th ther 
was a decided improvement, all symptoms gradually 
abating ; a little hay could be taken and masticated 
fairly well, though the act of deglutition was per. 
formed with difficulty. I decided not to inject any 
more serum. From this time the patient daily im. 
proved, and has now completely recovered. 

The above cases are the only ones in which I have 
seen the serum tried and I am naturally delighted 
with the results, as during the past 10 years | have 
seen a great number of tetanus cases but not one 
recovery, 


THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
BREEDING EWES. 


The Ist Prize Essay (Silver Medal) read before the 
Ryl. Vety. Coll., V.M.A., Session, 1896-97. 


By C. Rapway, Class C. 


I will suppose that I am dealing with a flock of two 
hundred. breeding ewes somewhere in the Midland 
Counties of England, and that the time is September Ist, 
1896. 

In the above counties it is customary in the majority 
of flocks for the first lambs to make their appearance 
somewhere about the 14th of February, and as you are 
well aware that the time of gestation in the ewe is from 
20 to 22 weeks, or about 150 days, you will perceive that 
it is requisite for the male to be placed with the females 
somewhere near the 15th of September. 

Of course, when the flock-master is a ram breeder, the 
rams are placed with the ewes as early as the first week 
in August, and then,the latter go the pen shortly after 
Christmas. But for the ordinary farmer this is mu¢ 
too early, as it means greatly increased expense with 
little chance of reaping a corresponding profit. 

Our first care then at this time must be to see tht 
the ewes intended for breeding are placed on good pis 
ture; or clover ley, so that they may be improving 
condition when the tup is placed with them, as by taking 
this precaution a much larger fall of lambs is obtain 
than if the ewes are poor and weak, as is too often the 
case in badly managed flocks. 

The rams must be well-bred, of good shape and form, 
and should not be less than 20 months or more than si 
years old. Ram-lambs of from eight to ten months 0 
although perfectly capable of reproducing their spel 
should on no account be used, although it is the comme 
practice to employ them in some districts, simply 
cause a ram-lamb of a good recognised stock cal 
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obtained for about one-third the price asked for an 
older sheep. That it is a mistake is evident when the 
size and stamina of their progeny is contrasted with the 

roduce of vigorous older sheep, and this is visible not 
only at the time of birth, but often for the entire life of 
the sheep. 

The number of rams required for 200 ewes in order to 
obtain a good result should be six, and the ewes should 
be carefully divided, paying due regard to the character 


of themselves and the tups with which they are to be 
mated, into three flocks of as even number as possible. 
The rams must then be placed with them in couples, that | 
istwo rams with each flock. This arrangement tends to 


fellow, and should the ewes come to the ram, as they 
often do, with a rush, then it will ensure their obtaining 
attention from one, at least, of the males. 

The rams remain with the ewes from nine to ten 
weeks, and in order to know when the ewes are due to 
lamb, it is customary to place some oily colouring mate- 
rial upon the breast of the tup, a very good range being 
blue for the first three weeks, red for the second three 
weeks, and black for the remainder of the term. ‘Too | 
much material must not be used, as if the fleece of the 
ewe is too highly coloured, the value of the wool is con- 
siderably reduced. It is usual, when harvest operations 


tups are placed with them, to run over the newly cleared 
stubble fields, in which artificial grasses have not been 
planted. Here they find plenty of keep for a time, and 
pick up the short ears of corn which would otherwise be 
wasted ; and, moreover, it is believed by flock-owners | 
that the annual weeds, such as dandelions and sow- 
thistles, together with the small amount of corn, tend to 
induce cestrum at an earlier period than if the ewes are 
only fed upon the usual pasture grasses. 

When the stubble fields are finished, the ewes return | 
to the pastures and follow the cattle, clearing up as they | 
goin readiness for winter. This sort of thing usually | 
lasts until the beginning of November, when it is neces- | 
sary that something else besides grass should be sup-— 
plied to them. 

When the rams have been with the ewes a sufficiently 


many flock-masters, viz., that of putting the sheep in 
hurdles upon the field where the roots are growing and 
giving them a fresh pen every day, as by this plan in 
wet weather the ground is trodden into mud by the feet 
of the sheep, and, in addition to the fatigue caused to 
the animals stalking through the mire, they have no 
place in which to lie down comfortably and obtain the 
rest so necessary to pregnant animals. Under such con- 
ditions of climate and soil, the gravid ewe stands until 
she can stand no longer, and then utterly worn out lies 
down in the midst of water and mud, and remaining in 
this position too long a time, a chill is contracted, death 
of the foetus, followed by abortion, and sometimes the 
death of the mother being the too common result. 

An intermediate plan to save expense is sometimes 
adopted, viz., that of putting the ewes in hurdles upon 
the roots during the daytime, and allowing them to 
return to a grass field for the night. This way does very 
well in fine weather, but in wet and stormy seasons 
there is still the mud ditliculty to be contended with, 
and althcugh a pregnant ewe is all the better for a 
moderate amount of exercise, yet the exertion needed to 
walk through the clinging mud, and the attendant fatigue 
caused by it, more than counterbalances any advantage 
to be derived from a lair in a pasture field, so that on 
the whole the first method is decidedly the best if roots 


are sufficiently advanced, to allow the ewes, when the _are to be given at all, and although their use can be dis- 


pensed with, yet I think that it is a good plan to allow 
the ewes a few before lambing, as after the lambs are 
born the mothers will probably get as many as they can 
eat, and then the change to bulkier food will be too 
sudden ; and, moreover, as the sheep’s stomach is adapted 
to bulky food, rumination does not proceed as it 
should do until it is fairly full, and in no way can a 
sheep’s appetite be more easily satisfied with the greatest 
amount of advantge to the animal itself than by a judi- 
cious dietary consisting of corn, roots, hay, and water, 
when good grass or clover is not obtainable. 


THe EWE-PEN. 


A detailed description of the mannner in which a ewe- 
n should be built, would, I feel, be a little out of place 
in a paper of this kind, so | will ask you to kindly in- 


long time, and it is seen by the mark that the latter spect the ground plan which I have roughly drawn up, 
have been duly tupped, and that none are returning to and then, with the help of a short description, hope you 
the tup, the rams are taken away and placed upon the will be able to follow me when any part of it is men- 
roots, receiving besides the turnips or swedes, as much | tioned. 

hay as they will eat, in addition to a full allowance of | Many farmers possess a permanent ewe-pen or fold, 
corn, a very good ration consisting of linseed cake one | or, at any rate, utilise a large open yard for the purpose 
pe and old beans half a pint, together with a little | year after year; and where this is the case very little 
bran and good hey chaff. Water will not be necessary | trouble is necessary to prepare it for the reception of 
if sufficient roots can be given. | the ewes as the lambing season comes round. But this 

The ewes are placed upon pasture fields or old seed plan has its drawbacks, amongst them being the danger 
ley which have been specially set apart for them earlier | of infection to ewes and lambs by disease germs of the 
in the season, and here they receive a full allowance of | preceding year, as well as the difficulty of providing a 
hay oncea day, preferably late in the afternoon, together | sufficiently large supply of roots year after year within 
with plenty of good water. easy access of the pen. Se ; 

In districts where peas are grown asa field crop and Bearing these two facts in mind, it is decidedly the 
harvested in good condition, the pea-straw can be sub- | best plan to erect a new pen upon a fresh plot of ground 
stituted for the hay without any loss to the ewes. | in each succeeding season, and the principal points to be 
Breeding sheep can be carried on in this way until after , observed in the building of such a pen are that it should 
Charistmas, but about the first week of the new year, if | be placed upou gently sloping ground facing the south 
the owner hopes to have a crop of strong healthy lambs, | or south-west, and in close proximity to the supplies of 
and the ewes with plenty of rich milk to keep them | hay, roots, and water. 4. ; 
going, he must allow better food, and this is generally| For a flock of 200 ewes it will require to be about 
done by giving to each ewe half a pound of cotton cake | forty yards long and thirty yards wide inside measure- 
and a quarter of a pound of oats, with a little bran and | ment, the outer wall on all sides being composed of 
chaff once a day. At the same time the hay and water | extra stong high hurdies thickly thatched with straw. 
are continued, and in some districts swedes are drawn in; On the inner side of this wall a pent-house roof is 
a cart and scattered about the field, care being taken formed all round the pen, with the exception of the 
that only a sufficient number are thrown about in order , places Jeft for entrance and exit, and this roof should 
that each ewe may have two or three moderate sized | project inwards for at least five feet. On two sides of 
roots. This plan is by far the best when roots are plen-| the pen, preferably those facing the south and south- 
tiful and the expense of cartage not objected to, and it | west about forty small pens, each seven feet by five 

e 


is infinitely to be preferred to the method followed by! should be constructed side by side for the accomodation 


| 
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| | | | Roofed shel tev For Ewes 


Passaye Passage 


Hayracks 


Small pens, 7ft x 
fer Yeaning Ewes 
For Ewes with two Lambs 


 Hayracks 


Entrance 


In the outlines of small pens, the solid lines indicate thatched hurdles, and the broken lines unthatched hurdles. 


of the ewes as fast as they yean. Each of these small | attention to the yeaning ewes, and should see them in 
pens must be divided from its neighbour by an ordinary | the daytime at least three times, as well as twice or 90 
sized thatched hurdle, in order to prevent draughts tra- | during the night. A visit about 9 p.m. and another 
velling the length of the fold. Then the body of the | about 5 a.m. being usually sufficieat for the first few 
ewe-pen should be divided into three equal divisions by | nights. 
means of ordinary thatched hurdles, and surplus hay-| These preliminary nightly visits will accustom the 
racks can be turned upside down on both sides of these | ewes to the light of the shepherd’s lantern, and to his 
hurdles and covered on the upturned bottom with straw | presence amongst them at unusual hours, for although 
in order to form cosy shelters for the young lambs where | at first they will sure to be a little wild and timid, yet 
the ewes cannot interfere with them. This done, a_ they will soon settle down and become so quiet that he 
water trough and sufficient hay-racks for use can be will be allowed to walk quietly about amongst them, 
laced in each division; and when the whole of the and even step over them as they lie without causing 
old is well littered with straw, bean straw being the best them to rise. 
material for the purpose, it is ready for the first batch of | As soon as lambs arrive, the mother and offspring are 
ewes. placed in one of the small pens, the time they remain 
Before leaving the subject of pen construction, it is there being regulated by the strength of the lamb. Astrong 
advisable to mention that a smaller pen large enough single will only require to be kept in for one or two days, 
for the accommodation of from ten to twelve ewes and if the weather is not too inclement, can be placed in 
should be built at some little distance from the larger the large division of the pen set apart for the reception 
one. This would be to serve as a hospital and general of ewes with only one lamb without going into a sma 
infirmary, and will be referred to in the third portion of pen at all. : 
this paper. Weak, single lambs and double-couples will require 
If the system of colouring the ram mentioned in an stay in the small pens for a longer period, say froll 
earlier part of this paper has been followed, then about three days to a week, before they can be safely turn 
a week before the ewes bearing the blue mark are due out to shift for themselves, although when lambs a 
to lamb, they should be separated from the remainder of | arriving in quick succession, and space is limited, the 
the flock with as little pulling about as possible, and | stonger ones are often put out the moment they have 
taken near to the pen so as to be allowed to pass the | got on their legs and obtained their first meal of mil. 
nights within its ition. The rest of the flock will Of course, whilst in these small pens the ewes have the! 
remain where they are, and will continue to receive the | food brought to them, and it is a usual thing to gv? 
same kind and amount of food as before. Those taken | those having two lambs a ration of corn once a day aT 
to the pen will also get the same kind of food as before, | sisting of half a pint of old oats and half a pint of ol 
but should receive their hay morning and evening inside | peas or beans, mixed with a little coarse bran, this bell 
its walls, whilst their corn and roots are given outside. | given in the morning after the feed of hay. The ewes 
At this time the shepherd will have to pay more one only one lamb are not supposed to require a! 
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the whole time the ewes are in the pen, it must be kept 
well littered with clean straw, and in a wet season this 
will be required to be done every evening, as if lambs 
are born and allowed to remain for only a single siort 
time on the cold, wet straw, they become benumbed 
and stupefied, and will neither attempt to stand or suck. 
In such cases they should be briskly rubbed with a dry 
wisp of straw, and although many eminent authorities, 
amongst them being men who ought to know, condemn 
the practice, yet nothing will revive a lamb almost dead 
with the cold quicker than about two teaspoonfuls of gin 
mixed with a little warm milk from the ewe and poured 
down its throat. The little animal must then be warmly 
wrapped up in some dry straw, and then when the shep- 
herd goes to it again in half an hour’s time and puts it 
to the teat, it will suck for all it is worth, and soon be up 
on its legs. 

When a ewe is seen tu be in trouble, one golden rule for 
the shepherd to observe is to give her plenty of time be- 
fore attempting to assist her. 

If no progress is made after the lapse of five or six 
hours, then something may be done in the way of help. 
The shepherd having carefully washed his hands in soap 
and water, should gently place the ewe upon her right 
side and make a careful examination of the birth passage 
with his finger in order to ascertain if the fvetus is pre- 
senting itself in the proper position for delivery, that is 
with the two fore feet a little inadvance of the nose. If 
everything is as it should be, and delivery is only de- 
layed by the size of the foetus, then one of the fore feet 
should be firmly grasped, and during the throes of the 
mother steady traction ina downward and backward 
= towards the hocks of the ewe, should be em- 

oyed, 

. When the leg has been sufficiently advanced to show 
the forearm a little above the elbow, then the other leg 
should be treated in the same way, and when both are 
obtained the shepherd should take the two forelegs in 
his left hand, and the head in his right, and employing 
traction as before delivery is usually quickly effected. 

Immediately the lamb is born its mouth should be 
cleared of any mucus which may have accumulated 
there, and it should beat once placed in front of the ewe 
where she can both see and lick it. 

The mother should be examined to see if there is 
another lamb to come, and if there is none should be 
placed in the natural lying-down position or compelled 
to stand up, as this precaution will tend to prevent 
straining and consequent expulsion of the uterus. 

_The umbilical cord of the lamb usually needs no atten- 
tion as it generally ruptures with the force employed in 
withdrawal, and does not require to be tied ina knot 
or ligatured. In some districts where navel-ill is preva- 
lent in the ewe pen, it would, of course, be proper to 
employ antiseptic measures as a preventative, and these 
would consist in a thorough disinfection of the cord 

immediately after birth, and afterwards once a day until 

it had dried away, with some good antiseptic such a car- 
dlised oil. 

_ Whilst the lamb is gaining a little strength and mak- 

ing efforts to rise, the udder of the mother should be 

examined to see whether she has a good supply of milk, 

and whether the milk ducts are pervious, and loose wool 


corn and receive only roots, hay, and water. During 
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This, I hope, will give you a fair idea of the general 
management of sheep whilst at the ewepen, but of 
‘ course as the time falls due the second and third lots of 
| yeaning ewes are brought to the pen and treated in like 
manner, whilst the ewes with lambs as fast as the latter 
beccme strong enough are drafted away. 

When the lambs are three weeks old or thereabouts 
low corn troughs should be placed where they alone can 
gain access to them, and a mixture of crushed corn made 
up somewhat as follows: put in them old white peas, 
linseed cake, old oats and fresh malt of each one bushel, 
and good Dran one sack. The peas, oats and malt should 
be well crushed but not mealed, the linseed cake should 
be reduced to pieces not larger than horsebeans, and 
then all, including the bran, should be well mixed 
together. Noallowance can be made for the first three 
weeks, but after that time the lambs should be gradually 
accustomed to eat six or eight ounces per head per day 
of the mixture ; as they advance in age cotton cake can 
be substituted for the linseed, and as much good hay 
chaff as bran may be added. The ewes at this time re- 
ceive their roots in the field where they are growing, and 
have the chance to return to the pen for the night or lie 
out in the field as they please. 

The lambs are allowed to run forward on the roots one 
day in advance of the ewes, in order to give them the 
chance of any green stuff which may be sprouting on the 
swedes. If there should be any of the small-leaved or 
mouse-eared chickweed on the ground it must be care- 
fully cut up and removed, or allowed to wither before 
the lambs go in, as they are extremely fond of it in its 
green state, and when eaten the acrid juice of this plant 
causes profuse and uncontrollable diarrhoea which kills 
its victims in a very short time. 

And now we come to a critical time in the life of the 
lamb, viz., the time of castration and tailing. In some 
| districts this operation is performed when the lambs are 
about three weeks old, or in some cases before they leave 
the pen. When performed at either of these times noth- 
ing more than a knife is necessary. The scrotum is 
opened, and the testicles removed either by cutting 
through the spermatic cord and vessels by a sawing 
action of the knife or by pulling them out with the fin- 
gers, a pair of forceps, or as is usually done with the 
teeth of the operator, then the tail is cut off with one 
sweep of a long bladed knife and the lamb allowed to go, 
the resulting hemorrhage being seldom of any conse- 
quence. In other parts of the country the operation is 
deferred until the lamb is ten weeks or three months old 
when the best method is that by the clams and hot irons 
for the testicles, and a hot iron with a cutting edge, in 
shape something like a small spade, for the tail. 

The lambs should be operated upon as early in the 


day as possible, and the day chosen should be fine and 
mild, with the wind coming from any quarter except the 
east. 

Directly the operations are concluded a survey of the 
whole number operated upon should be made, if any are 
bleeding to excess they must be caught and the hzmor- 
rhage arrested by ligature or another application of the 


hot iron. If any have the scrotum distended with blood 
they too should be caught and the blood removed. 
On the following morning another thorough survey 


/must be nade, any lambs going stiff must be examined, 


must be removed from the neighbourhood of the gland, | their scrotums freely opened, the clotted blood removed 


and this done the teat should be placed in the mouth of anda weak solution of zine chloride or common salt 
the lamb, and he should be allowed to suck for a few | should be injected. This treatment is usually all that is 
seconds, as after this short education he will be able to | required when the patient is taken in time, and periton- 
take care of himself, ‘itis has not been set up. If this latter complication 
_ The afterbirth of the ewe does not come away at the | occurs, then in the case of the lamb treatment of any 


Ume of parturition, but is usually thrown off within the 


kind is of very little avail, as the strength of the sufferer 


course of 24 hours when it should be removed from her | is so soon worn out that medicines or outward applica- 


Pen, or she will probably attempt to eat it and perhaps 
‘Choke herself, 


tions have no time to produce their effects before death 
supervenes. 
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ACCIDENTS}AND. DISEASES. 


Ventral Hernia in the Ewe.—This condition is gener- 
ally noticed about six weeks or a month before lambing, 
and is caused by the giving way of the abdominal 
muscles under the strain produced by the increasing 
weight of the contents of the womb. It may also be 
brought about by the crowding together of ewes, heavy 
in lamb, through narrow gates or even at the hayracks 
and corn troughs when a sufficient number of these is not 
provided. 

Ewes thus affected are spoken of by the shepherd as 
“ broken down” or “ broken-bellied ” and their treatment 
is very simple, only consisting of enforced abstinence 
from all bulky food, and the substitution of a largea 
ration of cake or corn. 

In very bad cases support may be afforded by the use 
of a kind of pe tote belt, made of a piece of strong 
sacking passed round the abdomen and securely sewn 
together in a line with the spine, but this last method is 
seldom resorted to. 

The next condition is prolapsus vagine or inversion of 
the vagina, and it is spoken of by the shepherd as 
“ showing the wether.” leis usually noticed —_ a short 
time before the ewe is due to yean, and is generally 
caused either by constipation or a too large supply of 
bulky food. In either case the treatment would be the 
same, viz., the administration of laxative medicine such 
as mag. sulph. 3i, and ground ginger 3i, given in half a 
pint of warm water, the drinking of fluids being en- 
couraged after its exhibition. After the medicine has 
produced its effect the patient must be kept under super- 
vision, and her food regularly supplied in small quan- 
tities so as to guard against a recurrence of the 
accident. 

Prolapsus ani or protrusion of the rectum is also 
somewhat common amongst breeding ewes, its causes 
are generally the same as those mentioned above, in which 
case the treatment would also be the same. 

It is also sometimes noticed during attacks of diar- 
rhoea, when a moderate dose of linseed oil (say 3viii.-3x) 
followed by anodynes and astringents, is the best method 
of treatment. In very bad cases removal of the protrud- 
ing rectum may be attempting as a last resource, but I 
have never seen it performed upon the sheep. 

Prolapsus vesice or inversion of the bladder is also 
said to occur in the ewe, and may happen during or 
after a protracted case of parturition. The inverted 
organ must be cleansed and returned into position, and 
narcotics administered to prevent recurrence of 
straining. 

Non-ConTacious ABORTION. 


This accident may occur at any time after the first 
month of pregnancy, and is usually caused by mechani- 
cal means such as (1) the chasing and frightening of preg- 
nant ewes by dogs or cattle ; (2) over-gorging of the 
stomachs with bulky food ; (3) rough-handling by im- 
patient shepherds or attendants during any necessary 
manipulation ; and (4) by the pushing about and crowd- 
ing together of the ewes themselves when passing through 
narrow gateways, or even at the feeding troughs and 
ha _— when an insufficient number of these is pro- 
vided, 

The symptoms shown by ewes about to abort in the 
early stages of pregnancy are often very obscure, and in 
many cases are unnoticed by even a careful shepherd, the 
foetus being found in the fold or in the field enveloped in 
its membranes, the mother having rejoined the remainder 
of the flock and showing very few if any signs of having 
recently aborted. 

At more advanced stages of pregnancy the symptoms 
most noticeable are disinclination for food, suspension of 
rumination, tendency to separate from companions, and 
the discharge of a glairy, yellowish, tenacious fluid from 


the vulva, followed by true labour pains and the expul- 
sion of the foetus. When near term labour is often 
arduous and long, and sometimes calls for manual assis- 
tance by the shepherd. When such is the case the 
foetus must be removed and the patient placed in a warm 
sheltered pen, and receive mag. sulph. 3i. or 3ii, ground 
ginger 3i. administered in a pint of warm water mixed 
with treacle. Her food should be restricted in quantity 
and should consist of roots, hay, and water, the latter 
being offered in small quantities in which half drachm 
doses of potassium nitrate have been placed. When 
convalescent, ewes that have aborted should be placed 
with the fattening portion of the flock and prepared for 
the butcher. 


MAL-PRESENTATION OF THE Fatus. 


This condition does not occur in the healthy ewe as 
often as is sometimes supposed, but when it does happen 
owing to the size of the foetus, the narrowness of the 
birth passage and adjacent parts, and the frequency of 
double and even triple conception, to set it right without 
fatal injury to the parent sheep is often an undertaking 
of considerable magnitude, and calls for no small amount 
of skill and patience on the part of the operator. False 
presentations in the ewe ure, of course, of the same 
nature as those in the cow, lateral, dorsal, breech, and 
nape of the neck presentations being the most common, 
we of these the two latter are the most difficult to set 
right. 

When on examination the foetus is found to be in an 
abnormal position, the ewe must be placed on her right 
side, and the shepherd having previously washed his 
hand and arm in water and soap and anointed them with 
carbolised oil, must gently introduce his hand into the 
vagina and womb, determine the kind of presentation he 
has to deal with, and then endeavour to set it right and 
deliver the foetus as soon as possible. Great care must 
be taken in the case of double or triple conception that 
the protruding limbs, if any are present, are traced to the 
foetus to which they belong, as it often happens that in 
such cases the legs of the young animals are curiously 
mixed up in the birth passage. 

In some cases it will be found that the mouth of the 
womb has not become relaxed sufficiently to allow of the 
passage of the foetus. This condition may sometimes be 
overcome by introducing the tingers into the os, and 
gradually dilating it mechanically, in other cases the 
introduction of a small piece of sponge containing ext. 
of belladonna is beneficial, but in cases of confirmed. 
scirrhus or induration of the neck of the uterus, nothing 
short of a surgical operation is of any avail. The opera- 
tion consists in dividing the stricture by means of a 
probe-pointed bistoury, and to successfully perform it no 
small amount of anatomical knowledge and surgical 
skillis necessary. After such an operation there will be 
a considerable loss of blood, which must be arrested by 
the application of styptics to the wounded parts, and 
unless the vagina and uterus is kept in an aseptic con 
dition by repeated washings with an antiseptic, such asa 
solution of carbolic acid in water (1-20) there will be 
great danger of the setting in of septiczemia and conse- 
quent death of the patient. . 

Before leaving the subject of mal-presentation in the 
ewe, it may be es well to mention a few things which 
should be within reach of the shepherd during the pro- 
gress of the case, and these are: (1) a piece of strong 
soft cord with which to tie the legs of the ewe ! 
necessary ;(2) two or three pieces of strong string oF 
tarcord to be used for securing the presenting head or 
legs of the foetus when it is necessary to return it into 
the womb for readjustment purposes ; (3) a bottle 
carbolised oil, strength 1-20; (4) an iron rod 12 or # 
inches long, having a small hook at the end, a long- 


handled button hook does very well for this instrument ; 
(5) a bottle of milk, preferably that of the ewe, kept at 
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a temperature of 105° F. ; (6) a bottle of cordial consist- 
ing of equal parts of brandy or whiskey, and spirits of 
nitrous ether ; (7) a sharp knife of small size, and having 
a hole or loop in the handle for the purpose of attaching 
it to the wrist by means of a string. For this last 
instrument the common form of castrating knife will be 
found very handy, both on account of its strength and 
the shape of its blade. 

In cases where parturition cannot be brought about by 
manual interference or the use of the above means and 
instruments by the usual passages, then the Cvesarean 
operation may be resorted to and the foetus removed 
through the abdominal wall | of the mother. But in 
attempting an operation of this kind many things must 
be considered, amongst them being value of the mother 
or of the foetus, in the former case both from a butcher’s 
as well as the owner’s point of view ; (2) the condition 
of the sheep to be operated upon ; and (3) the chances of 
a hsenton * 4 result, bearing in mind the dangerous nature 
of the operation. 

Of the operation itself I can say but little, having 
only assisted on one occasion when it was carried out by 
the light of a single lantern, in the middle of the night, 
and resulted in the saving of the life of the lamb and the 
rapid death of the mother, in fact she was dead before 
any attempt at suturing the severed structures could be 
made. 

When in difficult cases of parturition the lamb or 
lambs have been successfully removed, then an injection 
of the carbolised oil should be made into the womb by 
means of a glass syringe, the foetal membranes being 
allowed tc remain until they come away of their own 
accord in the course of a day or two. The ewe should 
receive a draught similar to that mentioned before for 
abortion, and her food for the first two or three days 
should consist of hay, roots and water, corn being with- 
held until the slight fever which usually follows upon 
difficult parturition has abated. 

If the fever seems high and temperature goes up 
quickly, then metritis may be feared, this condition, as 
well as vaginitis, often following cases of protracted 
labour. As soon as it is observed the following draught 
may be taken every six hours in cold gruel until the 
symptoms subside : 

Solution ammon. acet. 3ss. 
Spirits ether nit. 38s. 
Tinct. aconit. Miii. 

When the ewe is greatly exhausted after lambing she 
should receive a pint of good warm, sweetened, beer 
gruel, containing an ounce of good whiskey and half an 
ounce of spirits of ether nit. some three or four hours 
— she gets the saline laxative previously men- 
ioned. 


INVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 


_ This accident sometimes occurs after difficult parturi- 

tion, and especially when undue force has been em- 
ployed in the extraction of the lamb. The inverted 
organ should be thoroughly cleansed and rendered free 
from all foreign materials by washing in a weak solution 
of alum, it should then be well smeared with carbolised 
oil, and returned as quickly as possible by means of care- 
ful manipulation, in which the thumbs of the operator 
should play a prominent part. When returned it should 
be kept in position by a pessary, by suturing together 
the lips of the vulva, or better still by affixing strong 
tapes to the wool of the buttocks of either side, and 
tightly fastening them across the opening of the vulva 
over a large pad of antiseptic tow. 

If the uterus has been long exposed and is much 
swollen it must be bathed for a considerable time with 
either hot or cold water until it is sufficiently reduced in 
Size to be returned. If much torn or lacerated no 
attempt to return the organ must be made, as it will be 
Worse than useless to do so, but instead a ligature of 


strong tape should be placed tightly round the neck as 
near the vulva as possible. The body of the uterus 
should then be removed by means of the scalpel, the 

hemorrhage arrested, and the resulting stump kept clean 
and dressed three times a day with a a antiseptic 

dressing until healed. The tape forming the ligature 
should be removed after the lapse of about 12 hours. 
Should efforts to expel the uterus be persisted in for 
some time after its return, then the ewe should receive 
eight ounces of linseed oil containing two to four drams 
of tincture of opium asa draught, the opium to be re- 
peated in water in the course of four hours should the 
efforts continue. 


ERYTHEMA, OR TEATs. 


This condition must be included under the head of 
accidents because it is usually caused by the lamb. It 
usually occurs in ewes which have a small supply of 
milk, consequently the lamb is continually attempting to 
suck and the teats are alternately wet and dry many 
times in the course of twenty-four hours ; the skin cover- 
ing them cracks, generally near their base, and the source 
of irritation being continued, these cracks become deep 
wide fissures having thickened edges, and discharging a 
thin watery fluid. Each time the lamb attempts to suck 
the ewe shows symptoms of pain and ultimately refuses 
to allow it to take the milk, engorgement of the udder 
being the result. 

If the lamb could be removed for a few days, and the 
wounds dressed with such an application as equal parts 
of tincture of aloes, tincture of myrrh and spirits of 
camphor, or even some simpler astringent lotion, as com- 
mon white lotion, then they would soon be healed, but as 
this is not often practicable then the best we can do is 
to keep the parts clean, and apply a non-poisonous dry 
dressing once or twice a day. th my own hands I have 
found the following method very effectual, viz., to wash 
the parts, well dry them and then apply a dressing of 
cotton wool and collodion (flexile) to the wounds. This 
possesses the advantage of being waterproof, and is also 
very tenacious, so that the lamb can be allowed to suck 
without fear of removing the dressing especially if the 
ewe be examined every second day and a little fresh 
collodion applied where the edges of the first dressing 
are curling up. 

We will now turn our attention to two or three of the 
more important diseases to which breeding ewes are 
subject, and the one disease which causes the greatest 
amount of loss and disappointment t» the sheep farmer 
at or near lambing time is undoubtedly 


ConTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


When this disease makes its appearance amongst a 
flock of pregnant ewes the outlook for the owner is in- 
deed a serious one, as it is impossible to tell how many 
of the animals are affected and beyond the help of any 
preventive measures. 

The symptoms generally present are loss of appetite, 
suspension of rumination, with an evident desire to get 
away from companions, the wool is clapped, and a dis- 
charge, dark in colour, and offensive in odour, comes 
from the vulva. As time goes on the ewe may be seen 
to occasionally strain as she stands, and then to sit upon 
her haunches, or perhaps push her hind quarters against 
a wall, tree, or any fixed object, she will lie down and 
get up many times in succession, until labour pains come 
on, when if the foetus is small it will be quickly expelled, 
but if near term manual assistance by the shepherd will 
usually be required. In such cases the requisite assis- 
tance should be rendered if possible by some competent 
person other than the shepherd who has the care of ewes 
in the pen, in order to prevent any transmission of the 
disease germs. Treatment other than preventive of an 
affected flock is almost out of the question, and preventive 
treatment must consist of a method of rigid isolation 
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and segregation of suspected as well as affected animals, 
coupled with due attention to cleanliness and disinfection. 

The disease is caused by the presence of a micro- 
organism, and for this reason when an animal is sus- 
pected it should be at once removed from its companions 
and placed under the care of an attendant who does not 
approach the healthy ewes, or help the shepherd at the 
ewe pen. When abortion is completed the foetus and 
its membranes, which generally come away with it, 
should be buried deeply or burnt, and not, as is usually 
done, left upon the surface of the field where the abor- 
tion occurred, or simply kicked into the nearest ditch 
where every passing y od or fox can pull it about, and 
becomes the means of carrying the infection far and 
wide. 

If abortion is present in a dairy of cows then it is usual to 
wash the external genitals of healthy animals, for some 
time before they are due to calve, with an antiseptic 
wash containing corrosive sublimate, but in the case of 
a large flock of ewes this method of prevention is not 

racticable, as I am inclined to think that the hand- 

ing of pregnant ewes necessary to enable a satisfactory 

daily wash tc be carried out, would result in a loss by 
mechanical abortion almost as great as that caused by 
the disease which it was intended to prevent. Theafter 
treatment of ewes which have aborted is to administer a 
laxative saline draught, and in addition to this the vagina 
and womb should be injected once or twice a day, for 
two or three days, with carbolised oil or other antiseptic 
injection, such treatment materially lessening the chances 
of an onset of a common sequel of abortion, viz. 


AFTER-PAINS OR HEAVING-PAINS 


This disease usually, when it presents itself, follows a 
case of protracted parturition or of abortion, it occurs be- 
tween the first and fourth day after delivery. and is 
caused by the access of septic material to the system by 
means of wounds or abrasions in the womb or vaginal 
canal, caused by the passage of the foetus, or by the nails 
of the person rendering assistance. 

The symptoms cannot be mistaken, the temperature 
rises rapidly at first and then as rapidly falls, slight 
straining is evident followed by a repetition of labour 
pains in an aggravated form, the extremities and mam- 
mary gland become deathly cold, and the external geni- 
tals are first hot and red, then as the disease progresses 
they become cool and purple and ultimately cold and 
almost black, and at each pain a small quantity of bloody, 
highly offensive discharge is forced from the vagina. 

In the treatment of this disease the patient if in the 
general yeaning pen, should be at once removed to the 
smaller hospital pen and placed under the care of an at- 
tendant who does not approach the healthy ewes. When 
the pains are once well established curative treatment 
is seldom of any avail, but when observed in the earlier 
stages repeated doses of tincture of opium administered 
in warm gruel every two hours, often nips the disease in 
the bud. Two drachmdoses of laudanum are advised but 
in severe cases as muchas six drachms may be given as a 
tirst dose. Some few hours after the straining has ceased 
it is a good plan to give half a pint of linseed oil, and 
throughout the disease repeated cleansings of the womb 
and vagina with antiseptic washes must not be neglected. 

Some flock-owners require one attendant to attend 
both healthy and unhealthy ewes, and also to skin any 
animals which die whilst at the pen. In well regulated 
pens this kind of thing should never be allowed, and 
then I think we should hear less of the two last diseases 
I have mentioned. 

PARTURIENT FEVER. 

This is a disease which occurs in pregnant ewes shortly 
before parturition. It appears to bea blood disease, 
and the symptoms are dullness, refusal of food, stagger- 
ing gait, stupor, with a dark discharge from the vagina. 


Parturition sometimes appears to take place normally, 
and the animal recovers, but sheds the greater part of its 
wool ; in other cases typhoid symptoms intervene, ab- 
dominal pain is shown, stupor, and complete insensibility 
come on and death closes the case. 

Treatment of this affection consists in the administra- 
tion of stimulants, smearing the walls of the vagina and 
uterus with extract of belladonna, and the exhibition of 
saline laxatives and febrifuges. 


MAMMITIS OR GARGET. 


This, the last disease which I intend to mention this 
evening, is common in the ewe during wet seasons. ‘There 
seems to be two varieties, one caused by exposure to cold 
and wet, and the other caused by micro-organisms which 
penetrate the skin of the gland or enter by the milk 
ducts of the teat. In either case the result is much the 
same, the gland at first becomes congested, hot, and 
painful, the lamb is not allowed to suck and the ewe 
walks with a peculiar straddling gait or stands im- 
movable with her hind legs placed wide apart. If 
nothing is done the udder becomes intensely inflamed, 
and is of a bright red colour, then gradually becomes 
cooler, and its colour changes to a reddish-green, and 
ultimately to a purplish-black, gangrene sets in and 
sloughing commences, and the death of the ewe often 
occurs from absorption into the system of the poisonous 
products of the putrefactive changes taking place. 

Treatment consists in the removal of the lamb and 
withdrawal of the milk by hand, and the administration 
of saline laxatives and febrifuges, such as magnesium or 
sodium sulphate in combination with potassium nitrate. 
As an outward application to the gland itself there is 
nothing much better than a combination of soft soap and 
extract of belladonna, in the proportions of one of the 
latter to six or eight of the former, in conjunction with 
steady warmth obtained by carefully wrapping up the 
part in some kind of woollen material. 

If by the above means the inflammation is not arrested 
but seems likely to proceed to suppuration, then hot 
fomentations with application of strong stimulating 
liniments must be resorted to, and as soon as ready the 
abscess should be opened to save time as well as suffer- 
ing ; the after healing of the wound thus made being 
brought about by the use of antiseptic fluids such as 
solution of zine chloride or Condy’s fluid. 

Ewes that have once suffered from any affection of the 
udder should not be bred from again but must be 
relegated to the fattening pen and prepared for the 
butcher. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Beyericiaz, Erregrs or Muzziinc.—By Prof. 
Gautier, Lyons Veterinary School. 


It is well established that muzzling of dogs may 
have very salutary effects, and contribute largely to 
the diminution of rabies ; everywhere where the muz- 
zling has been rendered obligatory for any dog 
travelling on the public roads, one has not long to 
wait tofind happy results. In London this measure 
has been the means of causing the disease to become 
very rare; from 123 cases observed in 1889, It 
fell to 32 for 1890, 13 for 1891, and 8 for 1892. The 
obligation of muzzlirg having been removed towards 
the end of 1892, it rosc to 8 cases for 1893, 12 for 
1894, 46 for 1895, and w 72 for the first three 
months of 1896. At Lyons, where muzzling bas 
been prescribed from time to time, bu’ where it has 
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never been applied with enough perseverance nor 
with sufficient care, we have nevertheless been able 
to observe its good effects every time that it has been 
had recourse to. 

Lyons is one of the towns, where, since some years 
rabies has raged with permanency and with a rela- 
tively excessive frequency. 

The following list is the number of cases observed 
at the Veterinary School every year from 1882 to 


1898 : 


In 1882 26 Cases In 1890 163 Cases 
1883 46 1891 80 
1884 62 1892 40 
1885 90 1893 39 
1886 79 1894 45 
1887 72 1895 177 
1888 115 1896 137 
1889 135 1897 122 
This makes a total of 1428 cases of rabies for 16 
years. 


A municipal decree prescribed muzzling the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1885; it was removed the end of the year. 

An Order prescribing muzzling was issued towards the 
end of the year 1890; it fell into desuetude in the year 


1894. 

Truthfully speaking, every case observed at the 
veterinary school did not belong to Lyons, but we 
may consider that the number of these which one 
could strike out as coming from another source, is 
compensated by those which have been observed out- 
side the school and which have passed undetected. 
In December, 1885, an Order prescribed muzzling, 
and though the measure was at this time badly 
carried out, it resulted in the diminution of the 
number of cases of rabies for the following two years, 
but the Order having been removed towards the end 
of 1886 the disease was not long before it became 
more frequent. We find 115 cases in 1888, 135 in 
1889, and 163 in 1890. 

A new Order prescribing muzzling having been 
‘issued in 1890, (this new Order having been the 
best and longest in force) we find a rapid decrease of 
cases of rabies, which fell to 80 for 1891, to 40 for 
1892, and to 39 for 1898 ; starting again from 1894, 
this new Order having been allowed to fall into dis- 
use, it assisted to a fresh and rapid increase of 
cases, 

In summary, the happy influence of muzzling and 
the inauspicious influence of not putting it into 
force is well established and well known, and the 
authorities are somewhat guilty in not carrying 
out the preservative measures which the law has 
placed at their disposal.—Tec. de Méd. Vét., Jan. 30, 


Action or Porasstum Ioprme upon a Case or Sus- 
Matienant Tumour.—By Professor Horr- 
NN. 
_A seven-year-old cart horse, in a very good condi- 
tion, was submitted to Professor Hoffman because he 
nee & tumour situated on the left thoracic wall. It 
ad already been noticed for six months, but the last 
two months it had very markedly increased in size. 
on tumour, which was very tender on pressure, 
extended before to behind, from the elbow to the 


flank, and above to below, from the middle of the 
thoracic wall to the vicinity of the linea alba; in 
| thickness it was from 12 to 15 centimetres. Several 
cicatrices existed on the surface, resulting from the 
repeated revulsive applications ; its consistence was 
firm, and no fluctuation could be detected on the 
ininutest exploration, nor was there the least increase 
of temperature, but the skin was adherent: to the 
whole surface of the lesion. From the symptoms 
observed and the resemblance of the tumour and 
symptoms of another case, Professor Hoffmann came 
to the conclusion it was sarcoma. 

As ablation was out of the question, and after 
aking exploratory punctures at various parts with a 
trocar without finding any fluid, the region was 
shaved and carefully disinfected, and afterwards well 
rubbed with an ointment composed of 

lodine 1 
Iodide of potassium 10 
Vaseline 

each 

A large pledget souked in a 2 per cent. solution of 
lysol was applied over the tumour and maintained by 
means of several turns of a bandage fixed by the aid 
of surcingles. 

The animal remained without drinking water for 
three days, and received a purgative ball. After this 
a bucket of water containing 30 grammes (about 74 
drachms) of iodide of potassium was offered. Taking 
one time with another, the horse did not drink a 
bucketful a day. We may, however, estimate 20 
grammes (about 5 drachms) of the iodide as the quan- 
tity ingested per diem. 

The effect of this treatment was marvellous. The 
tumour diminished progressively and regularly to 
such a degree that at the end of a month the horse 
was able to be worked. Notwithstanding large doses. 
of the iodide given, Prof. Hoffmann has never seen 
symptoms of ivdism in the horse, but the dog is rela- 
tively very much more susceptible to the action of 
this drug.— Uvsterrewhische Monat. fir Thier., May, 
1897. Kw Annales de Méd. Vét., Bruvelles, January, 
1898. 

H. G. 


Astum,. From the clinique of Prof. Vennerholm, 
of Stockholm.—Deutsche Zeitsch f. Thiermed. 


A mare had suffered for a long time from difficult 
breathing. The affection became so pronounced that 
the animal commenced to gasp and was in danger of 
suffocation. Inthis state it was brought to Prof. 
-Vennerholm. On examination it was found that the 
flaps of the nostril were causing the obstruction ; 
these were hanging down and immovable. The 
mucous membrane at the nasal orifice was greatly 
swollen. From the nostrils there was a considerable 
flow of muco-purulent material. On raising the 
flaps of the nostril the breathing became considerably 
easier. This case was looked upon as one of double 
sided facial paralysis. The swollen and thickened 
state of the mucous membrane at the nasal orifice 
had evidently been brought about by chronic nasal 
catarrh which was caused by the facial paralysis. 
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Treatment resolved itself on the fact that raising 


the flaps of the nostrils lessened the danger of suffo- 
cation. These were kept raised by suitable supports. 
The paralysis was at the same time treated with a 
faradaic current, one electrode being placed on the 
facial nerve where it comes round the jaw, and the 
other on the flap of the nostril. 


Aim IN THE Prof. 
Professor Vennerholm extirpated a breast tumour, 


the veins of which did not close afterwards. At 
every inspiration air was drawn into the veins with 
a sucking noise. In the depth of the swelling the 


suction power of the heart was greatly in evidence. 


Tamponing the wound did not prevent life from ebb- 


ing away. The horse died in half an hour, exhibi- 
ting great difficulty in respiration. 
There is not yet a satisfactory explanation of the 


cause of death in consequence of entrance of air into 


the vein. The drawing in of a small quantity of 
air which can scarcely be avoided in endovenous in- 
jections is not dangerous. At times the intentional 
blowing in of air into the jugular will not bring 
about the death of a-horse. 1t would therefore seem 
that death occurs if air accumulates in the right 
ventricle of the heart and hinders the contraction of 
the right ventricle, and-so brings about paralysis of 
the heart and diastole. Others incline to the view 
that air emboli in the capillaries of the pulmonary 
artery hinder circulation and the filling of the heart 
with a fresh supply of blood. Further, air emboli in 
the brain as a cause of death deserve consideration. 
In every case positive proof of the effect of the 
aspiration of air into the bloodvessels is wanting.— 
Deutsche Zeitschrift f. Thiermed. 
G. M. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the members of this flourish- 
ing Association took place at the Grand Hotel, Birming- 
ham, on Friday afternoon, Feb. 11th, Mr. W. 8. Carless 
(Worcester) presided, and there were also present, Messrs. 
Hunting, London; Trigger, Newcastle; Blakeway, 
Parker, Gibson, Malcolm, Taylor, McGill, Birmingham ; 
Hodgkins, Hanley; Green, Dudley; Collett, West 
Bromwich ; Carless, Stafford ; Olver, Tamworth ; Over, 
Rugby ; Barling, Ross ; Mason, Leeds; Gooch, Stamford; 
Merrick, Northampten ; Gibbings, Nottingham ; Brooke, 
Handsworth ; Gold, Redditch ; Pemberton, Bridgnorth; 
Hobson, Jones, Leicester ; Young, Bromsgrove ; Whyte, 
‘Tenbury : Beddard, Wolverhampton ; Burehnall, Lough- 
borough ; and H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors-—Messrs. J. A. W. Dollar, Walker, Beach, 
Pearce, Marriott, Burnett, etc. 


APOLOGIES FOR NON-ATTENDANCE. 


Apologies were received by letter or telegram express- 
ing their regret at not being present from Professors 
Penberthy, Axe, Pritchard, McCall, Williams, M’Fadyean, 
Macqueen, Sir H. L. Simpson, Dr. Manley, Messrs. Rossell, 
Russell, Spencer, Grasby, Reynolds, Bainbridge, Aris, 
Wartnaby, Wragg, Barrett, Barling. 


A RESIGNATION. 


The Hon. SECRETARY announced the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. B. B. Aris, of Wellingborough, tendering his 
resignation on the ground of ill health. The Hon. See 
who added that Mr. Aris had been a member of the 
‘Association for a great many years, moved that the 
resignation be accepted with regret. 

Mr. Goocu seconded the motion, which was carried, 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. MERRICK nominated for membership of the As. 
sociation Mr. Charles William Crofts, of Northampton, 
Mr. OvER nominated Mr. W. H. Beach, of Bridgnorth, 

Mr. MaLcomm nominated Mr. Tailby, Junr., of Birn- 
ingham. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY nominated Mr. J. R. Bathew, of 
Stone, Staffordshire. 

The PRESIDENT nominated Mr. Balls, of Worcester. 

The Hon. SECRETARY proposed, and Mr. Matcoiy 
seconded the election, as a member of the Association of 
Mr. David McGill, F.R.C.V.8., of Birmingham, who was 
duly nominated at the previous meeting — carried 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT proposed, and the Hon. Secretary 
seconded the election of Mr. Young, M.R.C.V.S,, of 
Bromsgrove— carried unanimously. 

The Hon. SECRETARY said he regretted having to an- 
nounce that a third gentleman, Mr. Rowe, of Burton, 
who had also been nominated, had died in the meanwhile. 


TREASURER’S REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The Treasurer (Mr. John Blakeway) presented his 
annual financial statement. The accounts, which had 
been duly audited and found correct, showed the receipts 
for the past year had amounted to £170 19s. 11d., which 
sum was made up as follows: balance in the bank Jan. 
| Ist, 1897, £136 13s. 7d. ; subscriptions and entrance fees 
| paid into the bank during 1897 £31 ; bank interest June 
30th, 1897 £1 13s. 3d.; and bank interest Dec. 3ist, 
1897 £1 13s. 1d. The debit account was as follows: 
paid Aug. 27th, 1897, bills as per Secretary £25 6s. 11d. ; 
paid Dec. 27th, 1897, bills as per Secretary £13 5s. 6d.; 

aid bills as per ‘l'reasurer 11/6; leaving a balance in 

and of £131 16s. He said that the slightly reduced 
balance was due to the fact that so many members were 
in arrear. He had been put to a good deal of trouble 
in writing to the defaulters, and he was pleased to'say 
that for the most part, his letters had had the desired 
effect, but there were one or two instances in which it 
had not. There was a rule bearing on the subject which 
authorised expulsion of any member who was more than 
three years in arrear, but he was most unwilling to en- 
force it. He would not at present mention the names of 
those to whom he was more particularly referring, but he 
wished it publicly to be known that he would have to 
take stronger measures than he had done in that diree- 
tion. 

The PRresipeNt then moved, and Mr. Goovu seconded 


the adoption of the balance sheet, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Arising out of the Treasurer’s remarks ;¢ one or two 
members being more than three years in arrear wit 
their subscriptions, the following resolution proposed by 
Mr. Trigger, and seconded by Mr. Gold, was unanimously 
passed : “ That unless the arrears of subscription of the 
members in question be paid before the next meeting ° 
the Association in May, they be expelled from the 
Association.” The Treasurer was also instructed to wnte 
to them to that effect. 


Mr. TRIGGER AND THE COUNCIL. 


The Hon. SECRETARY drew attention to the fact that 
Mr. Trigger’s period of office as a member of the Coune 
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next May or June. As he understood that Mr. Trigger 
was willing to act again, if elected, as the representative 
of the Midland Association, he begged to move that steps 
be taken to secure his return. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Associations, whom the Midland had assisted 
on previons occasions, would nv doubt be willing to give 
Mr. Trigger their support. ; 

The PrestIDENT briefly seconded the motion, which 
was heartily carried. ; 

Mr. TRIGGER, in acknowledging the compliment, said 
he placed himself entirely in the hands of his fellow 
members. If he consulted his own inclinations he should 
say that seven or eight years’ service was enough. Still 
he should have great pleasure in standing again, and he 

4qarmly thanked the Association for the promise of their 
continued support. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. BLaAKEWAY said that their next duty was to pro- 

se a gentleman to act as President for the ensuing year 
and he was particularly pleased to have the opportunity 
of proposing one who, he was sure, would meet with 
their unanimous support. He referred to their very 
capable and respected Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. J. Dawes, 
(applause) whose recommendation needed no more words 
from him. 

Mr. TRIGGER rose with very great pleasure to second 
the motion. There was another gentleman with an equal 
claim to the honour, and that was Mr. Blakeway himself 

ear, hear) but the latter appeared to have subordinated 

is own claim to that of Mr. Dawes. It was certainly a 
satisfactory way out of the matter, for he knew Mr. 
Dawes would make them a most excellent president. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and amid 
applause. 

Mr. Dawes thanked the Association very sincerely for 
the honour conferred upon him. It was true that he 
had taken a very keen interest in the work of the associa- 
tion for many years, and his regret was that by accepting 
the presidency, he would be obliged to relinquish the 
secretaryship, of which work he had grown very fond. 
He should do all he could to make his year of office a 
success, and he trusted that the members would accord 
tohim that liberal support which past presidents had 
had the advantage of. (App.) 

The election of the vice-presidents was next pro- 
ceeded with, of whom the retiring president (Mr. W. 
8. Carless) will be one ex officio. The other two elected 
were Mr. Over, proposed by Mr. Trigger, and seconded 
by Mr. W. Carless, of Stafford, and Mr. Brooke, proposed 
by Mr. Malcolm, and seconded by the Hon. See. 

On the motion of the Hon. SecrETARY, seconded by 

¢ PRESIDENT, Messrs. Trigger and Gooch were ap- 
pointed auditors. 

Mr. Trigger proposed that Mr. John Blakeway be re- 
elected Treasurer. He said it would be very ditticult to 

nd amore painstaking official. (Hr.) Mr. Malcolm 
seconded, he never remembered any other name but 

lakeway associated with the treasurership. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Hon. Sec. said that as he could not very well be 
President and Secretary at the same time, be begged to 
move Mr. Malcolm be appointed as Hon. Sec. for the 
ensuing year. The work would not be new to Mr. 
Malcolm, of whose fitness for the office there could be 
no doubt. (App. 

Mr, Gooch seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. Matcoum, in accepting the post, said he did so 
only on the understanding that Mr. Dawes, on the com- 
pletion of his year of office as President, would again 
assume the Secretaryship of the association. 

Mr. Buakeway also briefly acknowledged his re-election 
as Treasurer. He promised to do his utmost to maintain 


a satisfactory balance at the bank, which, he believed, 
was the primary duty of every treasurer. 

Mr. J. A. W. Dottar then read a very interesting 
paper on “Some of the Practical Aspects of Horse- 
Shoeing.” 

Discussion. 

_ Mr. Hunting, who was requested to open the discus- 
sion, said that the most judicious thing to do, after com- 
plimenting Mr. Dollar upon the excellence of his paper, 
would be to refer briefly to one or two points only in the 
essay,as time would not allow him to followit all through. 
He would first allude to the question of the expansioa of 
the foot, which was an extremely interesting theory. It 
was that which had altered the theories and methods of 
horse shoeing a dozen times at the beginning of this 
century, and made enemies of many good men. Now, 
they knew from experiments, that there was an expan- 
sion ; so that settled the theory. They also knew that 
the expansion amounted to something lik» the thickness 
of a sheet of writing paper, and that settled the practice, 
for they could easily ignore it. The properly fitting 
shoe showed no trace of any expansion ; and the mark 
on a badly fitted shoe was due to the shoe being loose on 
the foot, and not to any movement of the foot itself. He 
understood the essayist to say, “ Don’t put your nails be- 
yond the middle of the foot on account of this expansion.” 

Mr. Dottar: LI said it was desirable to avoid going 
further back than you could help. 

Mr. HUNTING agreed that if the shoe could be made 
secure without going beyond the middle of the foot, there 
seemed no necessity for driving nails into the thinnest 
part of the wall. Continuing, Mr. Hunting said there 
was another point of importance, and that was the princi- 
ple which Mr. Dollar laid down that the farrier should 
get the foot proportionate. The farrier was expected to 
reduce an overgrown foot to one of proper proportions, 
but he had never yet been able to find in print any guide 
which would enable him to do it. There appeared to be 
nothing, except practice and experience, which could 
enable a man to say when a foot was in proportion, and 
when it was out of proportion. — It was easy to tell the 
farrier to shorten the toe or lower the heel, but it was 
remarkable, so far as his own experience went, there was 
no part of horse-shoeing so badly done as the prepara- 
tion of the foot for the shoe. Even now-a-days, at a 
shoeing competition, although it was a rare thing to find 
the foot robbed or over-rasped, it was too common to 
find it insufficiently mite It had been rubbed into 
the farrier a little too much that he must not cut a foot. 
It was most essential that he should take sufficient off, be- 
cause upon what the farrier took off, depended the propor- 
tion of the whole foot. The farrier must not get too much 
into his head about the form and_ position of the limb. 
If he would attend to the hoof, and use his common 
sense, making a level bearing surface, he would be safe. 
He (Mr. Hunting) had noticed in two shoeing books 
recently the expression, “ Rasp the foot down until you 
can clearly see the white line, and then you know you 
have taken enough off.” In most cases this indication 
would show too much had been removed. He knew no 
written formula which would enable a man to get pro- 
portionate feet. Mr. Dollar seemed to object to the toe- 
ing knife, but what he (Mr. Hunting) objected to was an 
abuse of the toeing knife. A skilful man found in the 
toeing knife a most useful tool ; of course he should not 
take all superfluous horn off with it. He ought to leave 
as much as would be required to give a level surface by 
the use of the rasp afterwards. | Mr. Dollar had empha- 
sised the importance of the farrier observing the manner 
in which the old shoe had worn, and certainly that was 
a very great guide. With regard to calkins their value 
depended very much upon the road. On the majority 
of modern roads, or ratber upon many modern 
roads, where asphalte or wood was used calkins were 
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of very little value. For light trotting horses calkins 
were useless and one could often get another week’s 
wear out of the shoe by taking the calkins off. 
He would perhaps except the horse doing heavy work on 
some paved streets. As regarded “cutting ’ he did not 
believe the shoe had anything to do with it in 95 per cent 
of cases—an unqualified expression which he made in 
the hope that some member would challenge it. Thére 
was scarcely any horse that did not “cut” behind on its 
first introduction to work in the town. When a horse 
did cut itself it was nearly always at the end of a long 
journey wlien he was tired, or upon changing from a 
country to a town life. He should like in conclusion to 
say that he had listened with great pleasure to Mr. 
Dollar, whose paper, however, offered too much matter 
for discussion in the time at their disposal. 
also like to compliment Mr. Dollar on the splendid 
collection of shoes which he had brought with him. He 
did not believe there were five farriers in the country 
who could make them equally well if they had a month 
to do it in. 


example, and moreover in the case of this particuly 
horse, he would back him to trot any animal which \; 
Hunting might have. With regard to calkins he thougly 
that they should adapt themselves to the district jy 
which they happened to be located, but there was y 
doubt that they were very much abused. He agregj 
that the preparation of the foot was a matter of supreng 
importance. There were many men with splendid forgs 
who made the best of shoes but who had a poor idea ¢ 
preparing a horse’s foot. Some did too little, whily 
others did too much. Mr. Trigger’s remarks on the jp. 
provement in farriery during the last 10 years were vey 
true, and he thought the Farriers Company of Lond 
deserved every praise for their endeavours to prevent the 


_ suffering which had been caused by reckless shoeing, 


He should | 


Mr. PLAKEWAY very much regretted that time woul 
not permit the members to give to Mr. Dollar’s pape 
the consideration which it undoubtedly deserved. |) 
the matter of shoeing, some people insisted on fitting the 
shoe to the foot, and others fitted the foot to the shv 


He thought the skilful man should do both, and whoeve 


Mr. TricGer fully agreed with Mr. Hunting when he | 


complimented Mr. Dollar on his excellent paper, and 
particularly upon his possession of such a wonderful set 
of shoes. The essay was one which admitted of little in 
the way of argument, but if they could interchange ideas 
on the subject the result might be generally beneficial. 
Mr. Hunting had declared that he could not see the 
use of calkins. To a certain extent he agreed with 
him, but it was always the unexpected that happened, 
and in shoeing, as in other matters, one’s theories 
were often upset. He (Mr. Trigger) had such an ex 
perience himself, for a horse which he knew went better 
in shoes diametrically opposed to what he had ordered. 
Experience after all was the best teacher, and thus it 
was that the farrier got to know by his horses feet 
exactly how the animal would travel, and how it would 
not. His own foreman had an extraordinary power of 
recognising horses by their feet, and if asked to identify 
a particular animal he could do so by examining the 
hoof just as an ordinary person would adopt more 
common-place methods. Some horses would go well in 
calkins, and yet be of little use in ordinary shoes, and 
there was no doubt that in certain cases of foot lameness 
calkins were of very great assistance. It assisted the 
animal by putting him on his toes. With regard to the 
farrier he was, as a rule, so afraid of taking too much off 
the foot, that he took off too little, there being a ten- 
dency thereby not to get a level surface for the shoe. 
Professor Dick told them many years ago all they could 
say about shoeing, and his remarks thereon were still up 
to date, notwithstanding that they were written a 
generation ago. Still the shoeing of to-day was a vast 
improvement upon the shoeing of say ten years ago, a 
circumstance for which they were indebted to the 
various agricultural societies and to the Registration 
scheme, giving a stimulus to the men in the shape of 
competitions for valuable prizes. 

Mr. Goocn considered that nearly every point raised 
by the essayist was of great practical importance, and he 
complimented him upon sticking so closely to a subject 
which offered so many inducements for discussion. He 
could not quite agree with what Mr. Hunting had said 
respecting cutting, the latter held that horses did not cut 
until nearly the end of a long journey, and that the shoe 
had little to do with it. Now he (Mr. Gooch) had a 
horse which would always cut unless he had a pad on, 
no matter how long or how short a distance he had 
travelled. He had tried the animal with all kinds of 
shoes, but it was impossible to prevent him cutting with- 
out a pad. 

Mr. Huntine : I always have those sort of animals 
pole-axed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Goocu, continuing, said that unfortunately he was 
not rich enough to justify his following Mr. Hunting’s 


failed to properly reduce the foot, was not doing hi 
duty. In towns the difficulty was to keep enough hom 
on the foot, and the best thing to do, in his opinion, wa 
to keep the toes short, and the heels high. 

Mr. DoLiar then replied to the discussicn, first of all 
thanking them for the very kind hearing they had given 
to his paper—a compliment which was all the mor 
noticeable because he felt that he had exceeded the 
bounds of time which were properly at the disposal of an 
essayist. He had further to thank them for the exceed- 
ingly lenient tone in which the discussion had been con 
ducted. Mr. Hunting had declared that the expansia 
which occurred in the foot only existed to the extent ¢ 
the thickness of a sheet of writing paper, and that state 
ment he must contradict. He thought-the degree o 
expansion was very noticeable, and could be perfectly 
well represented in figures. In some parts of the heel it 
certainly was 1-16th of an inch. 

Mr. Huntine : I was speaking of the ground bearing 
surface of the heel. 

Mr. DoLLaRr said that even there it was a perfectly 
measurable quantity, and in some cases it even exceeded 
the figure he had mentioned. It did not need any deli: 
cate instrument to measure it, and it was a matter 
which they could ill afford to overlook. Marking wa 
only seen in cases where the shoe was badly fitting 
although in weak feet there was almost invariably 3 
certain amount of marking. By a careful observation 
a horse with weak feet and low heels it was quite post 
ble to see a downward movement of the heel wher 
weight was placed on the limb. That, of course, Mr 
Hunting might say was not the movement of expansi0d, 
but an up and down movement. Well, that was so; bit 
in most cases where there was a movement of the hed 
shown they got traces not only of vertical movement, bit 
also of a to and fro movement. Therefore, he thouglt 
that what he said in his paper was justified, namely, thet 
us a broad and general rule it was not desirable to # 
further behind the middle of the quarter with one’s nal 
than was absolutely unavoidable. Then Mr. Huntii 
said that a very good reason why one should not)! 
nails behind the middle of the quarter, was that 1% 
doing they were putting nails into the weakest part" 
the foot. But it was very often necessary to put Mas 
into the weakest part of the foot, and if that were the 
rule by which they were always guided they would ofte! 
be prevented using an exceedingly valuable position 
the nails, because they would be told that they must 
put nails there. There was the question also of trimmll: 
the foot, and he was aware that it was one eminently \ 
the judgment of the farrier. However, the rule which fe 
had laid down, was one which the farrier would do wel 
to bear in mind. With regard to the toeing knife, ® 
was an instrument which he would do away with al? 
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ther, because however skilfully it was used it wasa 
most dangerous weapon. In reference to calkins, he pro- 
ceeded to show by means of some of the shoes he had 
brought for inspection, the relative value between them 
and wedge heels, and concluded by again thanking the 
company for their indulgence. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
Otver, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Dollar for his paper, which at the request of the meeting 
he announced would be published in 7'he Veterinarian. 

Mr. DotxaR then exhibited a number of shoes of 
various patterns, and also exhibited the latest things in 
thermo-cauteries. 


THe Next PLACE oF MEETING. 


Where to hold the next meeting of the Association 
was then discussed, and upon the invitation of Mr. Over 
it was decided to go to Rugby. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


Subsequent to the meeting, the annual dinner was 
held, Mr. W. 8. Carless again presiding, and at the con- 
clusion of the repast a short toast list was gone through. 

“The Queen and Royal Family,” was submitted from 
the chair, and loyally honoured. 

Mr. Parker proposed “ The Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” to which Capt. Marriott responded. | 

Mr. W. Huntine then proposed “The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons.” Just lately, he said, the 
veterinary profession had received so many honours that 
they were inclined to boast a good deal. However, that 
was no more than they were justified in doing, because 
it proved that they took a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of the profession. (Applause.) The toast was one 
which would so heartily commend itself to their accep- 
tance, that he should say no more coucerning it, except 
that he wished to couple with it the rame of Mr. R. C. 
Trigger. (Applause.) He had known Mr. Trigger for 
the long period of 34 years, and during the whole time 
they had never had a ss although they generally 
appeared to have pulled in opposite ways when en- 
deavouring to forward the objects of the Royal College 
—(laughter)—but opposition was often a very useful 
condition. Mr. Trigger had the good fortune to be 
president in a year that would always be memorable, and 
during that time he worked hard, using good tact and 
judgment, steering them through as well as any man 
could possibly have done. (Applause). 

Mr. TRIGGER, in response, said that the subject of the 
toast was nearer his heart thanany other. Mr. Hunting 
had dealt very mercifully and very tenderly with the 
College, over whose deliberation there had recently been 
a pervading calm which they were at a loss to account 
for. It seemed as though they had lost something, and 
had now nothing to quarrel with ; at any rate he hoped 
that, in contradiction to the old proverb, there would be 
no storm to come after the present most welcome calm. 


‘may be called upon to render. 


ciation had prospered until it had attained its present 
flourishing position, (Applause.) He need hardly say 
that the success which had been achieved was due to the 
energy of their officers, because whereas the ordinary 
members attended meetings once or twice a year and 
flattered themselves that they had done their duty, the 
officers were constantly engaged in promoting the 
interests of the Association. (Hear, hear.) Upon the 
President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer everything 
devolved. They had had good presidents in the past, 
and in the present occupant of the chair they had also a 
very able and astute officer. (Applause.) Their imme- 
diate future was also in good hands, because they had 
done the right thing in electing, as the successor to Mr. 
Carless, a gentleman who had done the hardest part of 
the work for some years past. He referred to their late 
secretary, Mr. Dawes —(applause)—who had well earned 
the distinction which had been conferred upon him. In 
their treasurer also they had a gentlemen who had 
proved himself capable of taking good care of their 
funds, and he hoped Mr. Blakeway would be spared to 
occupy that position for many years to come.—(Ap- 
plause). 

The PRESIDENT acknowledged the compliment, and 
said he had been very proud and very pleased to occupy 
the President’s chair during the past year. He had done 
his best to act up to the example which his predecessors 
had set him, and he hoped he had to some extent suc- 
ceeded. The meetings had not been so well attended as 
might have been desired, but they had had some excel- 
lent papers read before them, and interesting discussions 
had invariably followed. (Hear, hear.) He was afraid, 
however, that individual members did not take such an 
active interest in the Association as they ought. As Mr. 
Olver had remarked, there was too much left to the 
officers. 

Mr. H.J. Dawes, as the retiring secretary, said he 
thanked Mr. Olver for the kind way in which he had 
proposed the healths of the officers, and he thanked the 
members for the cordial manner in which they had re- 
ceived the toast. He had always been anxious during 
his secretaryship to advance the welfare of the Associa- 
tion, and all that he had done had been a labour of love. 
(Applause). Heexpressed the hope that, during his year 
of office as president, he would receive that support which 
had been extended to previous occupants of the chair, in 
which case he would be amply repaid for any services he 
(Applause.) 

Mr. BLaKEWay could only endorse what his friend 
Mr. Dawes had said—he would be well compensated for 
whatever trouble he was put to when he knew that the 
Association was prospering. 

Mr. I’. L. Goocn proposed the next toast, that of 
“Kindred Societies.” He said that one of the greatest 
benefits to be derived was that which resulted from a 
visit to such meetings as theirs, and he knew, from per- 
sonal experience, that a welcome was accorded to visi- 
tors by about every veterinary association in the country. 


(Laughter and applause.) He concluded with a 
umorous reference to his early acquaintance with the | 
roposer of the toast, and said he had every reason to 
lieve that his friendship with Mr. Hunting would en- ' 
dure to the end. | 
Mr. H. Otver next proposed “The President and 
Officers of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association.” He claimed to be one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Association, and said that his experience had 
always been that everything depended upon the officers. 


ey had had a constantly increasing membership, and | it w 


that reminded him of a meeting held in Birmingham 30 | 
years ago, at which the question was considered, should 

the Association continue or should it die? There were | 
only seven or eight members left, of whom he was one, 
and it was decided to make one more effort to exist. He 
was happy to say that from that time forward the asso- 


upon. 


No matter what society they might visit, they would be 
sure to obtain some hint which they might profitably act 
As Professor Pritchard once said, they ought to 


be students all their lives. He coupled with that toast 


the name of Mr. A. W. Mason, President of the National 
Association 


(App.) 


Mr. Mason, in reply, said that whenever he attended 


a society other than the one to which he belonged, he 
always received the greatest hospitality, and the more 
they fraternised with their fellow practitioners, the better 


as for them, both socially and professionally. (App.) 
Mr. Doar, as representing the Central Association, 


was also asked to respond, which he did in brief terms. 


The last toast was that of the Essayist of the day (Mr. 


J. A. W. Dollar), proposed in a complimentary speech by 
| Mr. Blakeway. He described Mr. Dollar as the champion 
of the younger members of the profession, and if there 


\ 
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should be many more like him, the older members would 
have to look to their laurels. 

Mr. DoLLaR in responding, said that in coming to 
their meeting, he felt that it was not he who was bring- 
ing light and leading, as Mr. Blakeway had rather sug- 
gested, but that he was a humble cellarer tapping the 
rich vintages of experience and practical application 
represented by such gatherings as that. One came toa 
great society like this not with the thought of teaching, but 
modestly and tentatively to advance ideas which would 
be amplified and verified by a riper experience of those to 
whose inspection and criticism they were submitted. In 
coming to Birmingham, the centre of the great iron in- 
dustry, and attempting to enlighten members of the pro- 
fession on a question so intimately associated with that 
industry, he felt that he was acting a more or less indis- 
creet’ part—in fact, that probably he was bringing coals 
to Neweastle. If there was one thing that would cause 
him a feeling of disappointment, it was that time, in the 
shape of an inexorable Bradshaw,compelled him to hurry 
away from their festive board, but he had received so 
much kindness at the hands of the Midland Association, 
that he hoped to have the pleasure of meeting them on 
many subsequent occasions. (App.) 

Shortly afterwards the proceedings terminated. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 253rd Ordinary Meeting was held in the New 
Theatre of the College, on Friday, February 25th, 1898, 
at 6.30 p.m. Mr. E. T. Goopauy occupied the chair. 
There were present Mr. R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S. (Hon. 
Sec.) and 25 members. 

Mr. HALL, by the courtesy of Mr. Graham, M.R.C.V.S. 
of Manchester, showed a photograph illustrating a curious 
accident, by which a horse had met his death. The 
animal was an inveterate “crib-biter,” and whilst in- 
dulging in the vicious habit, had passed his head over 
the topmost rail of the gate of his box, and fixed his 
teeth tightly in a lower rail. During his struggles to 
extricate himself he had slipped up and in falling had 
dislocated his neck at the atlanto-axial articulation. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Godfrey, M.R.C.V.S., St. 
Heliers, Jersey, Mr. Hall also introduced a morbid 
specimen consisting of the oesophagus and _ thoracic 
organs of a four months old pug dog. The animal had 
swallowed a bone which, becoming impacted in the 
cesophagus, immediately in front of the diaphragm, had 
resulted in perforation and death. 

Mr. W. H. Hirst then read a most interesting and 
instructive essay on “The Tsetse Fly Disease,” laying 
before his audience much valuable information obtained 
from reports of recent investigations. 

At the conclusion of this essay, a discussion was 
opened by Mr. H. A. Woodrutfe upon the paper on 
“Tetanus” read by Mr. E. Peacey at the last meeting of 
the Association. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman ter- 


minated the proceedings. 
C. Rapway, Assist. See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NEW PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT. 
TERRIBLE DISCLOSURES.—BANCHORY FARMER FINED. 


Alexander Duncan, farmer and dairyman, Mains of 
Invery, Parish of Banchory-Ternan, was charged at 
Aberdeen Police Court to-day—Baillies Brown and 
Sangster on the bench—-with having, on 11th February, 


1898, sold to Peter Fraser, flesher, George Street, Aber- 
deen, a carcass of beef which carcass was, in terms of sec- 
tion 43, sub-section (1) of the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1897, seized by Kenneth Cameron, sanitary inspector 
of the City of Aberdeen, on 12th February, 1898, in 
premises in Hutcheon Street West, Aberdeen, occupied 
by Alexander Williamson, butcher, and which carcass 
was intended to be sold by the said Alexander Duncan 
for the food of man, and was found to be diseased, un- 
sound, and unfit for such food, and was, in terms of sec- 
tion 43, sub-section (2) of said Act, condemned, and 
ordered to be destroyed or otherwise disposed of, so as to 
prevent the same being exposed for sale or used for the 
food of man, whereby he was liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £50. Accused pleaded not guilty, and was 
represented by Mr. Connon, solicitor. 

Mr. Kenneth Cameron, examined by the Procurator- 
Fiscal, stated that on the 12th February he seized a car- 
cass of beef belonging to Peter Fraser, flesher, in the 
slaughter-house at West Hutcheon Street. He examined 
the carcass. The whole of the lining membrane of the 
chest had been carefully stripped, evidently for the pur- 
pose of taking away traces of disease. In the crevices 
fragments of unremoved tubercle could be seen. The 
whole of the skirt on both sides had been cut off close to 
the ribs, evidently for the same purpose. A considerable 
part of the lining membrane of the abdomen had also 
been carefully stripped. He found the lungs in a dung 
heap at Mr. Duncan’s farm at Invery, and they were very 
much affected with tuberculosis. The glands were also 
examined, and he found them in a very bad state. The 
meat was totally unfit for human food. 

Cross-examined--Mr. Duncan was not reticent in 
answering questions. 

Alex. Low, assistant sanitary inspector, stated that the 
carcass showed distinct evidence of tuberculosis. He 
went along with Mr. Cameron to Invery farm, and Mr. 
Duncan admitted that he had sold the carcass to Peter 
Fraser. Mr. Duncan showed them the lungs and other 
organs, which showed bad signs of tuberculosis. 

Dr. Matthew Hay corroborated the statements as to 
the condition of the carcass. The glands were cut into, 
and it was found tuberculosis was well advanced. In 
almost every case the flesh of the animal was of a light 
colour, had a sort of par-boiled appearance, and was dis- 
tinctly unwholesome looking. The carcass was lying ov 
one of the stalls in the slaughter house just as any other 
animal for sale. 

Peter Fraser, butcher, said he had received a telephone 
message to go to Banchory to see an animal which was 
for sale. He got the message from John Stewart, 
butcher, Banchory, through Mr. Murray’s in George 
Street. He went to Banchory along with his man 
Stopani, and Stewart took him out to Mains of Invery. 
Mr. Duncan showed him an animal that he had for sale, 
and said that it had been “ passed” by the V.S. as a good 
beast. He did not. know which V.S. The beast was 
never intended for that. The price paid for the carcase 
was £4 7s. Is that the fair price of a healthy animal, 
such as you saw !—No, it is not. What would be a far 
price ?—It would be about £7 10s. Would it not be 
much more than that ?--I had a good distance to go for 
it. Supposing it had been in Aberdeen, what price 
would you have paid for it?—About £9. The carcase 
was dressed, and he brought it into Aberdeen and too 
it up to the slaughterhouse. The lining membrane was 
taken away. Is that a usual thing ?— Sometimes, but 
not in beasts passed by a V.S. The taking away of the 
membrane lining was for the purpose of taking away 
trace of anything bad in an animal. 

Cross-examined: Did not Mr. Duncan tell you that 
you would take any risk in connection with this re 
case? No answer. What did you intend doing with 
—Hang it up in the slaughterhouse for the purpose © 
showing it to the sanitary inspector. After cutting ¥ 
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the carcase into six — he conveyed it to Aberdeen! you know that a carcass goes out from your district, and 


about 2 o'clock in t 
wijh the same offence. 


e morning. He had been charged is being tried to be sold in the city, is it not your duty to 


take some trouble to avoid that ?—When [ took the 


A clerk in the employment of Murray and Sons, | trouble of warning the party that it was unfit for human 
George Street, spoke to receiving a telephone message food [ thought I had done my duty. You knew that this 
from Stewart in Banchory to Fraserasking him to go out) man was trying to sell the eareass ?—Not for human 


for a beast. 
John Stewart, butcher, High Street, Banchory, said 
that on 11th February, Alexander Duncan had consulted 
him as to where he would get a purchaser for a cow. 
Witness told him, the beast being passed, he would get 
a purchaser. He told him he had a cow killed, and the 
farrier was coming. Thereafter the farrier brought word 
to him that the beast was passed, and asked witness to 
telephone to Fraser to come out and buy the beast. 
Witness was present at the buying of the carcase. Why 
did you not buy it /—Because | would have nothing to 
do with it. Do you deal in that way ?—Certainly ; but 
I don’t deal in careases of that kind, and I[ told Duncan 
that | would not buy it. I suppose he understood why : 
because I did not think it was fit for human food. Wit- 
ness had no doubt it was a case of tuberculosis. The 
lining membrane was pulled off for the purpose of con- 
cealing any traces of disease. He saw no appearance of 
blood on the ribs. It was skinned out. If it had been a 
healthy beast he thought £6 or £7 would have been a 
fair price for it in Banchory. 
William Niven, butcher, Watson Street, Banchory, 
said he had been asked by Mr. Duncan to kill a cow. He 
did so, and dressed it, according to the instructions of 
Mr. Dunean. He stripped all the lining membrane from 
the chest and abdomen, as he said the V.S. had to pass 
the beast. Witness told him distinctly that the beast 
was not worth five shillings. He found it was diseased 
with tuberculosis. The stripping of the lining mem- 
brane cleaned all the tubercular deposits from the car- 
case. Witness repeated that it was diseased, and should 
not be sold. Duncan said he would take it to Hugh 
Cooper, a schoolmate. He asked witness to buy it, but 
he said he would not give him the price of killing for it. 
Duncan had told him that the animal had been suffering 
from the throat. When he saw the throat, witness said, 
“Nouse at all”—(laughter)—and Duncan said, “Surely 
it will be some use.” The windpiye was very nearly 
closed with tubercle, and he told Duncan so. Assum- 
ing the animal had been correct, the value he would have 
put upon it would have been from £9 to £10. 
William Stopani, Causewayend, also gave evidence. 
_ James Murray, V.S., Banchory, said he was sanitary 
inspector for the district. On 9th February he was called 
in as V.S. to see a cow at the farm of Mains of Invery. 
He was not acting in the capacity of sanitary inspector. 
Mr. Duncan asked him to see whether the cow was good 
or bad in the throat. He looked at it from the V.S. point 
of view. What isthe difference? Is it that you geta 
fee in the one case and not in the other ?—Exactly— 
(laughter). From his V.S. point of view he discovered 
it had a growth in the throat. It might have been tuber- 
culosis, but he had not sufficient knowledge to be able to 
determine that while the animal was alive. After the 
animal was dead he came to the conclusion that it was 
affected with tuberculosis. He told Duncan of that, and 
advised him that it was unfit for human food. He carried 
a Message to Stewart to telephone to a man in Aberdeen 
to come out and buy it. In the ordinary way ?—I don't 
now in what way. You discovered it had gone away ? 
—After it was away I had nothing to do with it. Was 
Sat from your V.S. or sanitary inspector point of view !— 
rom any point you like. Did you notthink it was yourduty 
to see that the animal was seized as it had been sold and 
ee tu Aberdeen by a butcher —I did not know 
a Why did not you enquire, as a sanitary vy poe 
hy did not you throw off your V.S. attitude ; did you 


food. He is quite entitled to sell it. He saw it had 
been stripped. It was not usual for healthy animals to 
be stripped. When you saw it had been stripped why 
did you not seize it?—I told the man it was untit for 
human food. I did not think I had authority to seize it. 
Why did you not see it destroyed ?—I did not think I 
was entitled to do it. Duncan gave him his word that 
if anybody came for the carease he would tell him it was 
bad, and it was upon that ground that he did not seize it. 
Was it on that ground that you did not send word to 
Aberdeen?—It was simply because I had no business 
with it, and (after a pause) upon the ground also that the 
carcase might have been sold for dogs’ meat. He could 
not say what the value of it would have been for that 
purpose. It might have been £2. 

A warrant for the destruction of the meat having been 
proved, 

The Fiscal said the charge was under the recent Act of 
1897, by which they could now go back to the seller of 
the animal. According to the last Act it was only the 
party in whose possession the animal was found that 
could be prosecuted. Having quoted the particular 
section applicable to the case, the Procurator-Fiscal said 
that it put a big burden upon this man. He had not only 
not discharged that burden, but he thought it was per- 
fectly evident that he knew exactly the condition the 
animal was in, and that it was unfit for human food. He 
was told that by Mr. Murray. It had been attempted to 
set up that Fraser would take all the risk, but that had 
nothing to do with the case. Clearly noone was entitled 
tu sell any animal unfit for human food by putting the 
risk upon another man ; but he did not think any bar- 
gain of that kind had been proved. Another suggestion 
was whether this man had sold it for dogs’ meat. He 
thought that also had not been proved. The sum of 
£4 7s. was not the price one coal give for dogs’ food. 
He thought there was no doubt whatever that this was 
an attempt to get smuggled into Aberdeen a carease 
which was diseased, and was well known to be diseased, 


and not only that, but this man acted in the face of the 


V.S. in selling the animal as he did. He did more than 
that, he took every means in his power to remove the 
arts of the disease in order that it should not be shown. 
e thought there was no doubt it was a bad case. 

Mr. Connon contended that Duncan had sold the ear- 


case on the distinct understanding that it was not to be 
sold for human food. Fraser, of course, did not give 
them the whole story, because he was charged with the 
same offence, but he did not wish to say anything that 
would incriminate himself. After Fraser bought the 
carcase he cut it into six parts and placed it in the 
bottom of his gig, and delayed returning to Aberdeen 
until 2 o’clock in the morning. These circumstances 
showed distinctly that I’raser had bought the carcase, 
and knew perfectly well that it was diseased. 

Baillie Brown said his colleague and he had no diffi- 
culty in finding the case proved. There was no earthly 
doubt that it was a very bad case indeed. They could 
not do less than impose a fine of £5, with £3 of expenses, 
with the alternative of 30 days’ imprisonment. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE. 


Peter Fraser, flesher, George Street, was next charged 
with having, on 12th February, owned a carease of beef 
which was intended by him for the food of man, and 
which was diseased, unsound, and unfit for such food. 


hot think it your duty to apprise the authorities of Aber- 
een of the matter ?—I did not know it was my duty. If 


He, pleaded not guilty. Mr. Kenneth Cameron, Mr. 
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Matthew Hay, and Mr. Low gave the same evidence for 
the prosecution as in the above case. 

For the defence, John Sinclair, butcher, Huterson 
Street, said he remembered the carcase in question com- 
ing into the slaughterhouse, but he did not know where 
it came from. Fraser gave him no instructions regard- 
ing it. It was there to be inspected by the sanitary 
officials before it was sent out again. 

By the Fiscal: ‘The sanitary people inspected every 
carcase before it left the slaughterhouse. If the sanitary 
people did not know that such a carcase was in the 
slaughterhouse, word was sent to them. That rule has 
been in existence for years. 

Mr. Low (re-examined): The instructions of the 
slaughterhouse proprietors were that every dead carcase 
that came in there had to be inspected by the sanitary 
officials. He was not prepared to say, however, how far 
the rule was carried out. 

Baillie Brown said they had no hesitation in finding 
accused guilty. He would be fined £5, with £1 6s. of 
expenses, and failing payment, 30 days’ imprisonment. —- 
Evening Gazette, Aberdeen. 


The Veterinary Work of a Health Committee. 


A sub-committee have recommended to the Health 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation that the ser- 
vices of Mr. Reynolds be in future devoted to the entire 
supervision of the veterinary work of the Corporation, 
and that his salary be £700 per annum, to be divided 
between the Health Committee and the ‘Tramways Com- 
mittee by arrangement ; that the work to be performed 
by Mr. Reynolds for the Health Comm ttee comprise the 
control of horses, men, ete., inside the stables, the shoe- 
ing and feeding of horses and stable management, the 
supply and hire of horses from other works, the repairs 
of carts, wagons, railway wagons, tools etc., and that he 
continue to act as veterinary inspector under the diseases 
of animals acts ; that the scavenging work and staff, in- 
cluding all the workmen outside the stables, be placed 
under the control of the city engineer ; and that the sub- 
committee be authorised to confer with the Tramway 
Committee with reference to Mr. Reynolds’ services and 
salary, and to submit further details as to the carrying 
out of the veterinary and scavenging work. Upon this 
it was resolved that the proceedings be approved, but 
that the actual date for bringing the alteration into 
effect be considered after the new city engineer comes 
into oftice.—Liverpool Courier. 


OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER L. Gipson, M.R.C.V.S., Birmingham. 
Graduated April 28th, 1862, Lond. 


Veterinarians in the Midlands will hear with sorrow 
of the death of Mr. Alex. Gibson, of Birmingham, which 
took place suddenly on February 26th. The deceased 

entleman had been in failing health for a long time, 
Dut the end was quite unexpected. No one who met 
him at the last meeting of the Midland Veterinary Asso- 
ciation would have anticipated anything but a long spell 
of quiet existence for him. He had just retired from 

ractice, being succeeded by Prof. McGill, and his friends 
— the cessation of work would have prolonged his 
life to a good old age. Mr. Gibson was only in his 58th 

ear and had been many years in Birmingham, though 
o commenced practice in Manchester, where he left 
many friends. He was a general favourite for his genial 
manners and modest worth. He was a good sound 
practitioner, and his professional pinion carried great 
weight. 


CORRESPONDENGE 


UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT (?) 
Dear Sir, 

In the last issue of The Veterinary Record, you report 
a horse case tried before Mr. Justice Day, in which it 
says “The V.S. admitted that he was to have a present 
from plaintiff if the horses were sold.” May I ask 
whether this V.S. was a member of the R.C.V.S. ? and if 
so whether our Registration Committee intend taking 
any steps to enquire into this individual’s conduct? or 
do they consider such practices not “ conduct disgraceful 
in a professional respect. ” ? 

I submit, that cases of presents given under such cir- 
cumstances do more harm to our honourable profession 
(ste) in the eyes of the public than all the advertising 
and vending of drugs ever will. 

Sir, we all sell medicines, it is our business, and why 
should we be ashamed to own it and say so? In fact few 
country—ah ! and even town—practitioners could live 
without selling them ; and if it is wrong and disgraceful 
—as our Bye-laws tell us it is—we shall soon find our- 
selves beaten out of the field by persons whom the Bye- 
laws cannot affect, viz. non-qualified men ; and it will be 
the means of creating more Quack Horse-doctors and 
Cow-leeches than anything up to the passing of that Bye- 
law ever did. 

Owners of horses and cattle require lotions and 
potions for their sick animals without the veterinary 
surgeon's advice, and they will have it, whether the pro- 
fession will supply it or not ; and the sooner we wake up 
to this fact the better it will be for us. 

I would, therefore, suggest that bye-laws 113 and 114 
be altered as soon as possible, so as to punish any mem- 
ber for dishonourable conduct and dishonest tricks, 
and leave the honourable business of advertising and 
medicine vending alone. 

What disgrace can there be in a veterinary surgeon 
telling or showing anybody what he has to sell—and 
none of us can deny we do sell medicines—and give the 
price he will take for it, is beyond my conception. | 
admit, however, there ought to be a minimum scale of 
charges fixed by the profession, not only for drugs but 
also for operations, attendance, and journeys. 

The law as it now stands is absolutely useless for any 
good purpose, but it can and very frequently is used. by a 
jealous neighbour or other person to tyrannise and 
persecute an honourable member of the profession. I 
was glad to find your opinion coincided with mine, / 
the sale of medicines to the public, in your issue of Feb. 
12th.—- Yours truly, 

NeEwo. 


Dear Sir, 

Was the “V.S.” who appeared in a recently a oe 
case guilty of unprofessional conduct or not? In my 
modest opinion he was. 

It is hard that members of the profession shculd have 
their efforts to raise the status of their profession 
discounted by the action of such men as this, and harder 
that such men should escape punishment.—I remain, ete. 

W. B. JINR. 

Vetry. Infirmary, Brighton. 

March 3rd. 


Commonications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Messts. 
W. G. Dixon, W. Awde. H. Aspinall, D. Imrie, W. B. Junt. 
E. J. Thorburn, J.S. Hurndall, A, Baird Jardine, ‘‘ Nemo. 

Injurious Insects 1st Report), The Evening Gazette (Aber 
deen), Yorkshire Telegraph and Star, The Bradford Observer, 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, The Bradford Daily Telegraph 
The Lancashire Daily Post, The Morecambe Visitor, Morecambe 
and Heysham Times. 
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